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IN MEMORIAM, 


“>. g. B.” 


This issue of Unity passes through the press 


with the shadow of a great grief thrown across its | 


editorial pages. The above initials, with which our 
readers were just beginning to become acquainted, 
and which we had great hopes would eventually 
become very familig## and very dear to them, are to 
be written for them no more. They appear in our 
columns to-day for the last time. The young, un- 
tried, but strong and eager hand that wrote them 
lies motionless, and an earnest and, to our human 
expectation, most helpful life-work is completed 
before it was fairly begun. 

Charles Henry Evans, principal of the High 
School at Pepin, Wisconsin, on Monday, Dec. 8rd 
in company with Rev. Mr. Robinson, the young 
Methodist minister, was skating on Lake Pepin. In 
the early evening they crossed the lake, some six 
miles wide. Next morning the school-bell rang 


oat Seem, Nthose of the minister disappeared in an air-hole 


and the students gathered, but the teacher was miss- 
ing. A search followed the tracks of the skaters 
some half a mile from the Minnesota shore, where 


through the ice. The teacher, who was evidently in 
the lead, had escaped the treacherous opening, but 
the skate tracks show his return to the help of his 
companion, when he too sank before reaching his 
friend. The next day both bodies were recovered 
where they sank, and on Saturday, the 8th, the 
editor of this paper tried to speak the word of trust 


‘and hope over the body of a much loved nephew- 


brother, one whom a widowed sister brought to the 
old home-nest when a babe, and whose growth, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, has been to 
all the home circle a matter of pride, affection 
and hope ever since. 


Young Evans graduated last June at the River 
Falls Normal School with the honors that go not 
only with a clear head faithfully used, but with the 
higher honors that go with a pure heart, an un- 
sullied life, high moral purposes, and a consecrated 
spiritual nature. 


It is not fitting that our columns be saddened by 
individual griefs; but the editor may be justified 
in speaking of a loss that is more far-reaching than a 
personal bereavement. Much as he may suffer from 
this, it is still harder for him to endure the sense 
of loss which this calamity has brought to the cause 
of the religion, for the maintenance of which this 
paper was established, and to the ministry of which 
this young man was cautiously, but earnestly, ap- 
proaching by the careful methods of thorough 
preparation. Three years more to be spent in col- 
legiate training, and, after that, three years ata 
Divinity school, was the all too short preparation 
toward which he was bending his earnest life. And ‘ 
the power which he had already won during his 
short stay at Pepin over the rougher and cruder 
elements of a river town, the disinterested and 


,| touching ardor with which these men endangered 


their lives for the sake of rescuing even his body, 
and the Christ-like impulse that led him to lose his 
life in the attempt to save another’s, may hint to 


‘our readers what was so well understood by his 
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' seize the colors and carry them along. Certainly 


‘dependent upon one worker, the cause of truth 
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friends—how richly nature had endowed him for 
the ministry of character and helpfulness. 

Perhaps the life that is not “ measured by figures 
on a dial but by heart-beats”’ was not so short as it 
seems. May be that the twenty-three years with- 
out its mis-spent day, measured by the standard of 
realities, comprehend something of the fulness of 
the threescore and ten; and mayhap the fall of the 
youthful standard-bearer will nerve other hands to 


his life was not so short but it has already 


‘* Enkindled generous ardor, fed pure love, 

Begot the smiles that have no cruelty,— 

Been the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
“ Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


The consolations that come with a rational trust 
in the economy of the Universe, whose order is pater- 
nal and whose law is love, are for the bereaved ones 
of the inner circle who had felt the genial love of 
this young life. To the outer circle who still must 
wait and wonder why the workers come so slowly 
into the vineyard, remains the consolation that 
soothed the impatient pulses of Theodore Parker 
on his death-bed: the progress of humanity is not 


will go on. God will not be left without a witness. 
The loss of this recruit, in whose equipment we took 
so much interest and for whose enrollment we were 
so eager leaves us the more to do, and, may it 
be, the power to work the longer. 

Dear brothers and sisters of the Unrry band, if 
the Old Year does go out in tears, help us to begin 
the New with larger joys and deeper hopes. 


NOTES. 


Our “ Study Table” may overflow its usual limits 
in this number, but it is the season for new books 
and for buying books, and we bope every reader of 
Unity will remember that it is a solemn thing to 
give or to receive a book. Let the thing be done 
with wisdom. We commend our “Study Table” 
to our friends’ perusal. | 


C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, will be in the West in 
January on his annual lecturing tour. In addition 
to several new lectures on questions pertaining to 
primitive life, its mythology, proverbs, ete., he 
has a new lecture on “Emerson,” of which the press 
of Syracuse where it was first delivered to a large 
audience speak in high praise. Mr. Mills is well 
known to many of our readers and deserves a much 
more generous hearing than is generally accorded 


———— 


We are glad to note that the Church of the Unity 
in Boston have been moved with a like impulse to 
that of Mr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn, and 
have decided to furnish two hundred a week or 
more of Mr. Savage’s sermons to do missionary 
work in the West. We know of no man who more 
clearly voices the religious word for the day than 
Mr. Savage, and his sermons are admirably adapted 
for pioneer work in the field of thought. We 
trust that the generous action of our Boston friends 
will be thoroughly utilized. Any church or individ- 
ual who is willing to co-operate in the distribution 
of these sermons is requested to communicate with 
Miss F. L. Roberts of this office. 


A correspondent thus aptly suggests what to our 
mind is one of the most pressing needs of the day: 


The Church Of the New Life will have little use for the current style 
of minister. Must we not anticipate its demands? Its school of proph-’ 
ets must be able to speak in the language of to-day, to the wants of to- 
dsy—physical, mental or moral. It must be founded on principles that 
will not deny to Geo. Eliot or Spencer, to Gannett or Mozoomdar a 
place in its ministry. 


We doubt not but this line of prophets and the 
school that is fit to their training is forthcoming; 
but once in awhile our heart grows wellnigh sick 
with the long waiting. O, you young men and 
women of ourschools and colleges, are not your 
souls about to thrill with this high purpose? Do 
your eyes not see the field already white for the 
harvest, and are you not moved to take the sickle 
and reap. 


We understand that arrangements have been 
perfected by which the Star and Covenant is soon 
to pass out of the hands of Dr. Hanson into the 
control of the Universalist Publishing House at Bos- 
ton. Its publication will be continued in this city, 
and steps are being taken towards giving this de- 
nomination more adequate headquarters. Brother 
Hanson was “ever a fighter,” and he has fought 
certainly a most diligent, tireless battle in the inter- 
ests of many ideas that are as dear to us as to him. 
It is true he has said .many saycy things, first and 
last, about Uniry and its editor, but we have taken 
no notice of them because we e sure he did not 
mean to be ugly, only a rth ve and a truth- 
teller. As such we respect Kim, though he has 
frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted us. 
We have felt, though, that the Universalist con- 
stituency of the West needed and deseryed an 
organ more genial in its temper, more fraternal in 
its spirit, more hospitable to science and to culture 


to lecturers of his kind in the West. 
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gressive in its method than the Star and Codcsent'| 


has been. We trust that the new administration 
will seek to meet this want We also feel that, 
aside from the petty distinctions of names and the 
immaterial associations and traditions that cluster 
about names, there is but little to divide the rank 
and file of the Unitarian and the Universalist laity 
of the West. Really, there is but one liberal re- 
ligious constituency in the West, as there is prac- 
tically but one orthodox constituency; and in the 
future, as in the past, we will patiently work for 
what to us seem to be the cohesive and unifying forces. 
We should like to see Universalist and Unitarian 
books side by side on the shelves of the same book- 
store, the sanctum of the new Universalist paper and 
that of Unrry within speaking-tube range of one 
another, and the members of the Unitarian, Univer- 
salist, and whatever other liberal ministry, there 
may be to work for reason in religion and religion 
in reason, fraternally passing in and out the same 
doors on Wabash Avenue. Why not,at No. 130? 
If not there, then some where else. This will come 
about, if not now, then twenty-five years from now. 


THE “CHURCH FAIR” AGAIN. 


The editor of this paper realizes that he is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground whenever he speaks a 
word of warning or opposition to the Church Fair 
and its kindred money-making activities. He is 
too intimately acquainted with the practical opera- 
tion of our churches not to be thoroughly convers- 
ant with the “other side of the question.” We 
distinctly remember, always with gratitude, the de- 
votion, the social good-will, and most assuredly, the 
dollars that are called forth by these activities; but 
it is because we believe all these ends ought to be 
realized by means more dignified, less fertile in 
dissension and sickness, that we enter our protest. 
Judging from the spirited protests that we have 
received for things we have written on this subject of, 
late, there seems to be no danger our words will 
carry undue weight, and we are afraid the Church 
Fair will endure for some time yet. We make 
room for two of our correspondents in this issue, 
one from the East, the other from the West. With 
the sister from the East we fully sympathize. If 
there must be a fair let the best methods be known. 
Will not those who have recently tried successful 
novelties let the sister know how they did it? 
With the sister from the West we take more serious 
issue. That a fulsome display of flowers and other 


nature-products in the church is objectionable, par- 
ticularly when, like all displays, it involves extrava- 
gant investment of strength and money, is to be 
avoided, we heartily agree with our correspondent; 
but the attempt to make sacramental uses of these 
commodities is not to be classed with attempts to 
make speculative uses of them. Devout feelings and 
sacred reflections are to-day more needed in our 
churches than are dollars and sociability, and the 


attempt to secure the first ought not to be classed 
with the activities seeking the latter. 


Was it not a little cruel in the Editor of the Unrry not to tell us what 
the *‘ novelties in the shape of Flag Festivals,Cake Fairs and Tuck 
Parties’ were? There are localities where society is in such a condi_ 
tion that the church fair seems quite inevitable if the institution is to 
have any finances—or life. In such case it is a saving of feminine 
nerves to know of something new. If active Western wit has anything 
that will stir the fossilized inhabitants of Cape Ann to put their hands 
in their pockets, I, for one, should like to know about it. 

Yours truly, ANNE B. Rocers. (Care of Rockport Granite Co.) 

Rockport, Mass. 


‘There is one respect in which I am at present undergoing convic- 
tion in relation to church fairs. I mean woman’s money-making. I 
have written and talked against it almost as much as yourself, but I 
have seen such a deal of good entirely apart from money raised, come 
out of them in some recent observations, that my opinions are becom- 
ing decidedly modified, yet sufficiently shaped in my own mind to give 
expression, especially in the limits of a letter, but I feel disposed to 
bear witness thus far, though probably it is a matter of no interest to 
you. But of one thing I have no doubt: that nearly all the objections 
that inhere in these moygy -making enterprises, belong even more 
largely to Harvest Festivals, etc., such as you describe at Newport, R. 
I., in the same column with which you inveigh against the oyster-supper. 


| And they do not carry with them many of the advantages that belong 


to the suppers. These festivals (and especially the Harvest coming at 
that time of the year) are an exhausting and laborious demand upon 
the time and strength and thought of woman, out of all proportion to 
the brief enjoyment they afford. I have no patience to read the 
description of such elaborate church-decorations with perishable mate- 
rials, for I know just what it stands for, and that they cannot be pro- 
duced without the over-taxing of somebody’s head and hands, and I 
cannot think they help anybody enough to pay for the cost. 


AN IMPROVED CHURCH SONG. 


The recent formation of a Society to Improve 
Church Music is an indication of the growing 
interest in sacred song in our churches. The Uni- 
tarian body has given to the religious world a 
hymnology unequalled in poetic beauty, exalted 
sentiment, and spiritual fervor. The religious 
lyrics of Norton, Pierpont, Bulfinch, Sarah Flower 
Adams, Bowring, Bryant, Peabody, Furness, Sam- 


juel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Gannett, Chad- 


wick and Hosmer will long remain the classics of 
enlightened Christian Song. The musical art is 


less developed in this country and century, although 
we may in passing call attention to the fact that 
the great leaders of musical culture in this country 
are nearly all men of liberal religious views and 
many of them identified with the Unitarian body. 
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But the treasures of the past are ours and it is a 
reproach to us to any longer wed our noble hymns 
to the jingling, undevout strains with which they 
are so often associated in our hymn and tune books. 
The latter compilations are doubtless an improve- 
ment on those of any other sect, and recognition is 
due to the labors of the Martineaus, Livermore, 
Longfellow, Shippen, and Blake inthis cause. But 
still better things remain to be done in this respect, 
and will doubtless be accomplished in the near 
future. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to note the signs 
of increasing musical interest in our churches. 
One or two of these which contain a lesson of use 
to our cause may be instanced here. 


Salem is not a very large town, numbering only 
25,000 inhabitants, but it supports four Unitarian 
and one Universalist church, and of the quality of 
its ministers Chicagoans may judge somewhat by 
the one they have recently secured from thence for 
Unity pulpit. These churches are not only well 
organized in parish activities but maintain fraternal 
relations and work together for the common cause 
and the public good. Once a month the five 
churches meet of a Sunday evening for a union 
musical service. The last one held was at the 
North church, when a chorus of twenty-nine voices 
selected from the church choirs and congregations, 
under competent leadership led the crowded con- 
gregation in singing Old Hundred, Federal Street, 
America, and Duke Street. The chorus also sa 
at the opening Luther’s choral, “A mighty Fortress 
and later, J. B. Dyke’s hymn Nicza, 

Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty, 
an anthem by Hopkins, a selection from one of 
Weber’s masses, and a Trisagion by Hodges. A 
contralto solo froin the Joshua of Handel, two duets 
and a quartette by the choir of the Barton Square 
church were also interspersed in the order of service, 
while four different organists displayed the excel- 
lence of the new Hook organ recently acquired by 
the church. At Christmas the next musical service 
will be held in the Barton Square church, when 
solos and choruses from the Messiah will be sung, 
together with carols and selections from Gounod’s 
Requiem Mass. This is an example worth follow- 
ing by other towns and cities. Salem has also an 
Oratorio society with 225 voices, which with Hen- 
schel’s Boston Symphony orchestra of fifty instru- 
ments will give a course of five concerts this winter, 
closing with Bruch’s Arminius. Another musical 
club of sixty voices, the Schubert, confines itself to 


| secular selections. 


a 


The Channing Memorial Church in Newport 
has voted to give up its quartette choir and im- 
prove its congregational song. The organist, and a 
strong baritone voice as leader and precentor are 
retained. Every Saturday gvening Prof. J. B. 
Sharland, of Boston, an experienced and magnetic 
conductor of choral song, drills the Sunday-school 
children in the Service Book prepared by Mr. Blake 
and published by the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, also in other music, from seven to 
eight o’clock. From eight to nine o’clock the 
adult members of the congregation, together with 
such of the children as choose to remain, are prac- 
tised in the hymns, Gloria, etc., for the following © 
day, and in singing German chorals, short anthems 
and other appropriate selections. A chorus choir 
is being gradually formed, which on Sundays 
occupies the front seats near the organ and pre- 
centor and leads the song. The result is already 
manifest in an improved congregational song, a 
more general and devout worship, and the absence 
of the petty conceits, jealousies and discords which 
usually accompany the service where a quartette 
choir has control of the music of public worship. 
It is not intended to give up entirely the use of 
solo or quartette music, but only to teach the con- 
gregation to depend upon its own resources, and 
not on the caprice of hired singers, to restore the 
simplicity, congregationalism and devout fervor 
of Christian psalmody, and to make the choir music 
y an incidental enrichment and not the staple of 
the church song. When musical artists discover that 
congregations can get on quite well without them 
they will become more modest, docile and devout, 
and then their services will be a delight, and not, 
as too often now, a grievous trial to music commit- 
tees, ministers and congregations. The Newport 
church has placed the general conduct of its music 
in the hands of its minister. Among other advan- 


tages it saves half the amount heretofore expended 
for the choir. _ - 


Another large Congregational church in New- 
port has adopted congregational singing, and is 
about to engage Prof. Sharland’s services as in- 
structor. One reason why congregational singing 


so often fails is because there is no competent train- 
ing to accompany it. Some such school of church song 
is needed for preparation and drill, and the money 
now spent on a choir could not be better employed 
than in securing the best available talent to instruct 
and on Sunday lead the voices of the congregation. 


Newport is said to be one of the most unmusi- 
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cal cities in New England, and if the experiment 
succeeds there it will anywhere. 


_ 


CO. W. W. 
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Like any simple habitude. 
Even if I die to live no more, 


: Gonicibuted Mrticles. 


J. N. SPRIGG. 


On topmost twig of a leafy tree 
Sat a plain brown thrush, and cheerily 
He chirped away, as.if all that be 


Were happy, content _ 
He had dined that day on living things: 
Qn worm, and insect with buzzing wings 


Unlike his own, but the life of these 
Went out in the song’s degrees. 


Why sings the thrush in the world below 

Thus happy and free, 1 may never know.— 

True he feeds on worms= on living things ;— 
But this I may know, he sings! 


I may not know how the bird fo be, 

Glorifies all by its melody;— 

Like offerings then, I may not bring— 
Yet I know that bird will sing! 


Quincy, Nov. 18, 1883. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


Hast ever seen a lover die, 

And witnessed then the sky 

Beam upon his closing eye 

Its utmost immortality? 

I have—in dreams—and thus he died: 

He took her hand, and said, 

** Heart’s-dear, heart’s-joy, heart’s-pride, 
Soon I shall be what men call dead; 

And thou, sweet bosom-friend, wilt stand beside, 
And see me grow all white, 

And a strange, wondrous light 

Issue and hover; yea, and me, 

Whom thou didst never grand or glorious see, 
Thou wilt behold filled with the majesty 
Which death works in the face. 

Come close down, close, into thy place, 
Darling, upon my breast, | 

While I do speak to thee, my true, my blest. 
And now I tell thee, dear, 

I do not nor I cannot fear: 

For in God’s world can be no change 

That will be foreign, alien, strange 


- To the humblest of his creatures; 


But everything will come with features 
Familiar, half-known before, half-seen; 
And to me, dying, death will be 

What to me, living, life hath been— 
All natural and sweet and good, 


*T will be as waves break on the shore, 
That knew not their full voice before, 
And, while they think how blithe they roar, 
Sink back with music in the sea. 

And yet, this more I say to thee, 

My soul desires to live. 

There are some who think it faith, 
Some who call it strength, 

When on this lovely earth 

Life hath run out its length, 

To say they care not whether death 

Be continuance, like a birth, 

Or a forgetting in an endless sleep. 
But I count it deeper faith — 

Strongly to hold and wish to keep 

The rich life God doth give. 

Is it life that loves not living? 

So far as life’s glories thrill 

In my reason, in my will, 

So far as my soul is health 

To feel the greatness and the ver 
Of life’s rapture, having, giving, 

So far dotha holy fire _ 

Flame up in me with desire, 

And seize on everlastingness. 

I cannot reckon any less 

God’s living gift of blessedness. 

And this more I say: if me 

All life’s other wealth could give Ne 
No high desire, still I would wish to live 
For the greatness of loving thee. 

Bend close, dear, close, and on the tide 
Thou wilt, a little way, go by my side.” 
Thus—in my dream—a lover died. 


\ 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—ILL. 


J. C. LEARNED. 


Our ancestors spoke continually of angels and archangels with the 
same good faith as they would have spoken of their own parents or 
their late minister. Now the words pale, are rhetoric, and all cre- 
dence is gone.— Emerson. 

The good or harm to religion lies in our way of 
handling Bible language and the gospel stories. 
There must be perfect frankness, and there should 
be some sense of what poetry is and of the creative 
power of fancy. We must see, too, how an idea once 
made concrete in fitting narrative, finding its way 
into literature, passes into many languages, and out- 
lives temples and cults, races and nations. 


‘* The Jupiter of Phidias has long been dust, but the story of Llewel- 
lyn’s dog is still told from the Himalayas to Snowdon, and will be told 
while the Aryan race survives upon the globe.” 


Again: 

‘The story of Damon and Pythias, reported by Valerius Maximus, 
for aught that we know, may be a myth; suppose it could be proved to 
be so, the truth that is in it would be none the less precious. We do 
not receive it on the faith of the historian, but on the faith of its own 
intrinsic beauty.”’ 


It is now seen, however, that to call certain Bible 
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stories, whether few or many, myths, is not to settle 
all differences. This is exactly where we stand at 
the present time; and for ourselves we are ‘not dis- 
posed to discard anything. As Dr. Bartol says: 
“T will not tear a leaf on which a fable is writ. 
Fiction is more truth than any exact story. Myth 
is an indispensable part of literature and life. It 
may express a sentiment deeper and firmer to build 
on than any earthly occurrence.” But whether we 
shall look at mythology as disfigured history with 
Banier; as diseased language, with Muller; as per- 
verted revelation, with Gladstone; as cabbalistic 
philosopliemes, with Hegel; as pure fancy, with 
Grote; or as variable weather, with Cox, (which, as 
Fergusson says, comes the nearest possible to 
“Mere modern moonshine,”)—all these find their 
followers and representatives in modern thought. 


everywhere there is springing up an unparalleled in- 
terest in mythological fiction. A new influence is 
spreading, revolutionary to the last degree, prophe- 
sying a veritable renaissance for religion, for art, for 
literature, and for life. See how every province and 
people, however rude, is visited, every alcove of every 
library searched for folk-lore and traditions! How 
the old hero-stories and epics are now retold and 
reproduced in numberless volumes for all classes of 
readers! Itis our most sure hope for displacing 
the unwholesome trash of flashy literature, which is 
weakening the mental and moral powers of our 
youth. Christianity can no longer keep these works 
of the heathen imagination from the common peo- 
ple; and has less than ever ground for the orthodox 
hope of making its disciples “men of one book” 
or its Bible the statute of all civilized nations. 

This enlargement of view, however, this wide 
human sympathy, will protect and save the myths 
of Christianity itself. It is this which brings back 
men to their loving study, who not long since were 
repelled by the irrational exactions of assent which 


were laid upon them. What was wanted was liberty | 


of interpretation. The old-received sense, gauged 
by the creed, written or unwritten, and made com- 
pulsory, had become stale and odious. Let the 
story be touched and become luminous with some 
new meaning, tender and true and natural, and 
there is no danger of its rejection. 

Nothing is truer than the saying of Aristotle in 
the Poetics, so often repeated or paraphrased since, 
that “ poetry is more philosophical and more de- 
serving of attention than history.” John Stuart 

ill writes that “ poetry, when it is really such, 7s 
truth.” Emerson says, “* Poetry is the only verity ;” 
Novalis, that it is ‘‘ absolute reality.” Others have 
said the same in declaring that it was the only 
thing upon which men agree. Meyers in Hellenica 
says, “‘ Poetry is the only thing which every age is 
certain to recognize as truth.” But poetry here in- 
cludes what we call mythology and fiction. Often it is 
facts written large; always it is thought tinged 
with feeling, truth charged with passion. But 
fact or man move us not, until they are inter- 
preted. As they live, we live. Hence the influ- 


ence of works of imagination is greater than all 
others. 

‘“*Bunyan palmed a prodigions revelation on the Christian world. 
But he disarmed criticism by the candid avowal that it was a lie from 
beginning to end, so far as the particulars were concerned. Yet his 
wonderful power enabled him to give this fiction all the force of truth, 
and itis frequently said that the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘ Paradise 


Lost ’ have done more to form the religious faith of England than the 
Bible.” 


So writes Mr. Morley in his Reminiscences of 
Oxford and Oriel, and he adds that nothing has 
beer’so effective in sapping the old theology (which 
these very works have helped to confirm) as 
our modern fictions under the title of “Lives of 
Christ.” What a series of *‘ pious forgeries ”’ have 
lately come in, like Philocristus, Onesimus, Rabbi 
Jeshua, and Thomas Didymus,- yet whose object, 


like the Book of Daniel and the Gospel of John, 
And not only is nothing to be destroyed, but) 


was to set forth higher views of truth and duty. 

Plato said we must exercise control over the 
fable-makers, so that what they produce shall at 
least be beautiful; another would lay the emphasis 
on truth—legend or parable or myth, it must teach 
truth. Another is tolerant of deviations from 
beauty or from the strictly true in thought, but, 
phrase or story, it must embody the good. This 
idea is so well embodied by a writer in Macmillan, 
reviewing that very significant book, “ Natural Re- 
ligion,” that I make a long quotation bearing on 
this whole subject. Let it not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that there is 2 high sense, in which the Beau- 
tiful, the True and the Good, are one. 


‘“Itisavainidea * * that the believers in this or any other faith 
will be able to dispense with mythology; that their statements when 
they make statements, will all be strictly true. By mythology thus 
loosely used, I mean merely ideas and expressions which, owing to their 
imaginative character, cannot be considered exact or adequate descrip- 
tions of the facts they represent. There is no religion in the world 
which is not full of such ideas and expressions, and which is not by its 
more cultivated adherents, known to be full of them. The spirit of 
daily life is full of them, we continually use. them about the things 
we see and touch, and here nobody objects to them or expects a per- 

n who disbelieves (say) in the independent reality of space to 
avoid language which presupposes it. To give them up would be ab- 
surd pedantry, and would condemn us to almost perpetual silence. 
These are the only ideas and expressions which to the enormous ma- 
jority of men have any emotional force. Before we can realize a phil- 
osophical truth most of us have to turn it intoimagination. Nor is 
there any reason why we should regret this, so long as in our religion 
we can avoid two evils which grow out of it. One is the evil which lies 
at the root of more than half the pain and anger of theological discus- 
sions. The metaphorical expression is identified by the believer with 
the truth behind it—a truth which may be known, but has more proba- 
bly only reached expression in its metaphorical form; and when this 
form is criticised and its claim to theoretical accuracy is disputed or 
disproved, the truth itself is supposed to be attacked or overthrown. 
This evil cannot possibly be avoided altogether by any church, no, nor 
(I venture to say) by any individual; but it is certainly our own fault, 
if living in such a time as this we have not learned to be on our guard 
against it. 


‘“* This, then, is one evil which comes of the imaginative element in 
religious ideas. The other can be more fully guarded against. It is 
not of such consequence as it is often assumed to be that the imagina- 
tive ideas which are the vehicles to our religion, should be true; it is 
of the utmost importance that they should be good. They must be in- 
adequate to the object of worship, but they need not be unworthy. To 
pray ‘Our Father which art in Heaven’ is to attribute to the Divine 
Being a human relationship and a local habitatior?, attributions which 
we know, if we reflect, are metaphorical. Asa theoretical expression 
the words are therefore inadequate, but none could find them unwor- 
thy, unspiritual. On the other hand to represent the Divine Being as 
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erotic or revengeful as the early Greeks and early Jews did, is to use : 
language which not only darkens knowledge, but corrupts the will. It 
is unworthy as well as false. And this evil, we may hope, is more likely 
to be avoided in our own day and in the future than it has been in the 
past, if at least we are determined to allow no element te enter into 
our ideas of God which is not consonant with our own highest ideals.” 
—A, C. Brap ey, ‘‘Some Points in Natural Religion.” Macmillan, Dec., 
1882. 


THE SUPERIOR WOMAN. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The term “superior woman” is in danger of fall- 
ing into disuse through its frequent misapplication 
to a kind of half-meritorious performance and 
ambition among women which more thoughtful 
minds are coming to regard as the poorest signs of 


lasting honor and success. ‘The phrase, as it runs, 
is used to describe not the really superior woman, 
so much as the exceptional woman, too little: care’ 
being often taken to distinguish between the various | 
kinds of exceptionelitvy. In view of the indis- | 
criminate manner in which this laudatory epithet is 
made use of, it is interesting to note the opinion of 
one of the most distinguished of aan. that 
“large-brained woman and large-hearted man,’ to 
whom her poet-sister of England paid such elo- 
quent and noble tribute in the two sonnets entitled 
“Desire” and “Recognition.” George Sand de- 
scribes the superior woman as follows: 

“A truly superior woman is one who knows 
enough never to ask a ridiculous or ill-timed ques- 
tion, and never to oppose people of merit; such a/ 


woman is able to keep silent, above all with fools. 
whom she might ridicule, and the ignorant whom 
she might humiliate; she is indulgent to the absurd- 
ities of others because she does not care to show 
her wisdom, and is attentive to any good things 
they may say because she desires to learn. Her 
great desire is to understand and not to teach.” 

What an admirable bit of descriptive writing is 
this, presenting a type of character at once lofty 
and attractive, notwithstanding that the writer, for 
the most part, reverses the order of true definition, 
pointing out mainly what the superior woman is 
not, and presenting us with a picture full of con- 
trasting lights. 

Let us examine this opinion of George Sand’s, 
bit by bit, as the clergyman his text, and see what 
lessons of reproof and encouragement it contains. 
First we are told the superior woman is one who 
knows enough never to ask a ridiculous or ill-timed 
question. ‘This is a palpable hit at a most conspic- 
uous weakness. It is the fashion to praise the 
habit of asking questions in children, a habit which 
often springs from a mere restless love of talk and 
desire to gain attention. Women, owing to their 
imperfect mental training, retain many of the mental 
habits of childhood, that of inconsequent thinking 
being one of the most apparent. It is nothing less 
than this that the author of Mauprat means when 
_ she speaks of the tendency in women to ask ridicu- 


lous or ill-timed questions. The understanding 
soon wearies in the discussion of themes within 


its too difficult reach, the attention flags, and some 
absurd irrelevancy trips unconsciously from the lips, 
and the conversation comes toa sudden and embar- 
rassing pause. The power of sustained thought on 
any subject is wanting in all undisciplined minds, 
whether man’s or woman’s. 

Another thing the superior woman neygr does is 
to oppose people of merit. Here, too, fault is 
designated which springs almost wholly from de- 
ficient culture, from ignorance of what the time or 
occasion demands, and of the respect due to real 
worth. Every honest free-breathing citizen may 
proclaim his opinions &s confidently as he likes 
among his peers, but there are those who are more 
than our peers in every company, to whom we owe 
the homage of a respectful presence and deferential 
bearing. But here too it is only fair to remember 
that the small vices of conceit and pretension are 
aie | te evenly between the two sexes, 
and limited’ to neither alone. 

The superior woman, George Sand goes on to 
show, is able to keep silent in a great many places 
and under very difficult circumstances, an accom- 
plishment equal to many of the gifts of gerfius. 
What power to rebuke wrong, convict error, silence 
folly, lies in acalm and quiet eye. To speak a 
brave word for truth and right, requires sometimes 
great courage, but there are other occasions when 
speech is not needed, when it is superfluous, er too 
cumbrous. Silence is a mighty force. Lovers learn 


| to find in it a meaning sweeter than all the endear- 
ments of speech. Where great sorrow or suffering 
‘is, or the bereavement which death brings, silent 


sympathy is best. So also there are times when the 
livelier emotions of indignation and scorn are best 
expressed in a cold and proud silence. Some 
women possess the gift of such sifence. Ill-natured 
criticism, untimely jest, petty gossip, find no hear- 
ing in their presence. But the superior woman of 
whom we are speaking is silent above all “with fools 
whom she might ridicule, and the ignorant whom 
she might humiliate;’ which is only to say the 


superior woman is full of a sweet charity and noble 


patience, the tests at once of true womanhood and 
fine ladyhood. The temptation to cover self with 
glory, to secure an hour’s triumph over something 
weaker than ourselves assails very good people at 
times, those priding themselves on their cultivated 
manners, and honorable dealings with mankind. 
Our author carries on the same thought as she 
continues with her description of the superior 
woman as one who is “indulgent to the absurdities 
of others because she does not care to show her 
wisdom,” as she is also “attentive to any good 
things they may say because she desires to learn.” 
The gist of the whole is comprised in the last sen- 
tence: ‘“ Her great desire is to understand and not 
to teach.’”” Some of the more radical advocates of 


the doctrine of equal rights will hesitate before 
subscribing full assent to this proposition, yet why 
should we hesitate to require of the superior woman 
: that which is a marked feature of intellectual superi- 
ority everywhere—intellectual modesty. It was 
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impossible that George Sand could have meant in 
this final summing up of the character of the su- 
perior woman that she must forever remain in a 
state of pupilage, since she herself lived to become 
one of the most renowned teachers, and early took 
a position of daring protest against all limitations 
of sex. She could only have meant that, however 
great and learned woman might become as teacher, 
she must always continue to be a learner as well, 
retaining with all who are truly great the teachable 
frame of mind,— 
‘“* Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind.” 

The fact that it was a masculine poet wrote that 
line might lead some of the more wary and ambi- 
tious leaders of opinion among the disfranchised 
sex to find in it an element of detraction from those 
commanding feminine types which they would im- 
pose upon the world’s attention. 

But the child-like mind is as far removed from 
the childish, as purity, innocence and trath are 
above and beyond the ignorance and wayward dis- 
position, the foolish hopes and cowardly fears which 
mark the growing years of infancy. 
womanly ideal is attained, not by copying the 
coarser traits and more rugged features of an 
masculine prototype, but by patiently and skilfully 
evolving to their finest, highest uses those gifts 
and qualities which make up its own peculiar 
endowment. - 


“For woman is not undevelopt man 
* * * * * * 


Not like to like, but like in difference, 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow.” 


IN NAZARETH TOWN.* 


AUBER FORESTIER. 


So rich in exalted fancy, so poetic in expression, 
is the prose of Mr. Chadwick, that we are never 
surprised when his muse leads him into verse. 
Those who are familiar with his poetry will un- 
hesitatingly testify that it appeals to the purest and 
best that is in our nature. His hymns have long 
been dear to many a heart. Who of our Unity 
circle fails to know and love the hymn about the 
seamless robe which conceals not from earnest 
hearts and true the glory of divine order and per- 
fection, or the one that brings so vividly before us 
those kind, true, brave, sweet souls, that having laid 
down life’s burdens render the vast unknown more 
homelike because they have entered into it, and 
whose sung “singeth low in every heart,’ as they 
throng the silence of the breast. A short time ago 
“A Book of Poems” by the same author was warmly 
received by the press and by the reading world. 
The New York Times declared: “Mr. Chadwick 
has evidently written because he could not help it, 
and his verses are genuine poetry. He has taken 
counsel with his own mind and heart; his verse is 
sincere and truthful, and its melody is perfect!” 

These words of the Times critic are equally 
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*In NAZARETH Town. A Christmas Fantasy 
John W. Chadwick. 


and other Poems. 


By 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


1883. Price $1.00. 
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applicable to the new publication which it is now 
our pleasant task to welecome—a volume of poems 
inspired by love of wife and child, by reverence for 
holy motherhood, for the awe-inspiring mystery— 
the divinity, in humanity. These poems may not 
evince as marked originality of thought as some of 
the author’s prose writings, bunt they are full of 
sweet, graceful conceits, of tremulous feeling, of 
profound earnestness: they seem made expressly to 
satisfy individual requirements. Says a writer in 
the Christian Register: “Among the pages in 
Chadwick’s new book is the very poem you will 
want to send as a greeting to your friend when her 
next child is born.” This poem is called “ The 
Oldest Story,” and it opens thus: 


“ Under the coverlet’s snowy fold 
The tiniest stir that ever was seen, 
And the tiniest sound, as if fairy folk 
Were cuddling under a leaf, I ween. 


“ That is the baby; he came to town 
Only a day or two agos 

But he looks as wise as if he knew 
All that a baby can ever soe 


The mother whose baby girl has faded from her 


y | sight, after making radiant a few brief summers, 


but who carries in her heart the living presence of 
the precious one, fragrant with the perfume of the 
most delicious flowers, will find a m written ex- 
pressly for herself in “‘ Little Hannah,” that pure, 


‘wee maiden, the sister to the “ Quaker ladies,” 


| 
| 


cousin to the violets, one of the arbutus’ gentle 
race. And who that has ever loved and fondled 
royal King Baby will fail to appropriate “In an 
Unknown Tongue,” or “A Dedication”? In the 
latter, while extolling the pretty babbling sounds 
of a darling boy that breathes his father’s name as 
he talks to himself after he is “laid away all snug 
in the dark,” the poet fervently exclaims: 
“And what am I, 
Here in my book, but as a little child 
Trying to cheer the big and silent dark 


With foolish words? But listen, O, my God, 


My Father, and among them thou shalt hear 
Thy name.” 


True appreciation of the story of the Child Christ 
and Mary the mother is shown in “His Mother’s 
Joy,” and in the initial poem of the volume before 
us. The key-note to Mr. Chadwick’s interpretation 
of this story may be found in the November number 
of the Unitarian Review, in the article entitled 
“Man’s Unity with God.” The piece de resistance of 
the traditional creed—I and my Father are one, 
may be translated, Mr. Chadwick tells the reader of 
this article, into asignificance that is permanent and 
universal, and be shown to represent Humanity as 
one with God. In the same graciously symbolic 
way he applies the beautiful tale of Nazareth town, 
the glorious story of old that taught the lesson of 
respect for womanhood, for life’s mysteries, for the 
unity of the divine and the human. 


In addition to those we have mentioned there are 
poems of friendship in Mr. Chadwick’s new book, @ 
bright wedding song, a tribute to a golden and to 
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a silver wedding, and other attractive verses. Nor 
must mention be forgotten of the spirited ballad 
‘Jan Steener’s Ride,” with which many a reader, 
young and old, will be charmed. 


THE PATRIOT. 


A STORY FROM BROWNING. 


CHARLES H. KERR. : 


It was a year ago to-day. Roses lay on either 
side as I passed. Myrtle was strewn for me to 
tread upon. Gay streamers waved from the church 
spires. ‘The sound of the bells was drowned by 
the joyful cries of the people. Ah, how they loved 
methen! Had I said to them,—‘“‘ Good folks, what 


care I for your shouting? Pluck down the sun} 
from the sky and give it to me;” their reply would | 
have been only,—‘*‘ And afterwards, what shall we | 
give you then?” 

Alas, it was I who leaped at the sun that I might 
give it to these my loving friends. For them I 


have agonized day after day, doing everything that 
is in the power of man, and now, behold my 
reward! 

To-day I am passing through the streets of 
Brescia again. Now the house-tops are deserted. 
Only from the windows leer the faces of the few 
whose ‘palsied limbs cannot bear them whither the 
crowd are flocking—to the foot of my scaffold. As 
I pass on to my death the rain beats down on my 
uncovered head. A cord cuts cruelly into my wrists. 
My forehead is bleeding from the stones flung at 
me by my friends of yesterday. 

Men have dropped dead in the day of their 
triumph. Had it been so with me, God might have 
said,—‘“‘ The World has rewarded thee, but what 
dost thou owe to Me?” Now, the World has pun- 
ished me, but God will reward me. I am safer so. 


WMnityp Slrub. 


At a recent meeting of the Unity Club of Newport, 
R. 1., the following programme was arranged for the com- 
ing season:—A course of literary evenings, one or two a 
month, led by Mr. Wendte, for the study of the poets Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Whittier and Bryant, a printed manual or 
order of study having been provided for those who may 
desire to join this class; a course of free home lectures 
once a month in the Channing parlors, on topics of general 
interest; a series of dancing sociables in some eligible 
hall, once a month, provided a sufficient number of ‘sub- 
scriptions are obtained; a course of public lectures begin- 
ning November 22nd with Matthew Arnold. 


—— 
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We have to express our obligation to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. for a life-size engraving of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—the latest and best of their famous “Atlantic Por- 
traits.” Nothing better or more appropriate than these 


beautiful likenesses can be found by any of our Unity 
Clubs wishing to decorate their halls. Portraits of Haw- 


thorne, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant and 


Longfellow are now ready, and are mailed by the pub- 
lishers for $1.00 each. 


The Unity Club of Buffalo, N. Y., has taken up the read- 
ing and study of Shakespeare, under the direction of Rev. 
Mr. Cutter and Prof. A. C. Richardson. The pastor of the 
society is also giving a course of Sunday evening lectures 


| to crowded houses upon “ The Great Oriental Religions.” 


Mr. George Willis Cooke of West Dedham, Mass., who is 
well known to most of our readers, is prepared to give two 
courses of lectures before Unity Clubs this winter, on The 


Great Women Authors of England and The Great Living 
English Authors. 


The Literary Club of West Dedham, Mass., meets weekly, 
and is studying the poems of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 


Mlotes from the Sield. 


Our Enouisn Vistror.—John Fretwell, so well known as 
the indefatigable lay-preacher and cosmopolitan Unitarian, 


is in this country for six weeks. His address is 13 Laight 


street, New York. 


Davenport, Iowa.—The Unitarian Sunday-school at this 
place would like to exchange or sell at low prices a collec- 
tion of Sunday-school library books that have been read 
but not worn out. Address Clara M. Holmes, Chairman 
Library Committee. 


New Orueans.—The activities of this parish rival the 
most industrious and prosperous of our Western fraternity. 
A Sunday-school of ninety, a Sunday morning audience of 
two hundred, social religious meetings Sunday evening, 
Longfellow Club Thursday afterno6n, a volunteer choir of 
girls, a church out of debt and all happy. 


Newport, R. I.—The good work doing by our associate, 
Brother Wendte, at this place, will be apparent to those 
who read his encouraging editorial in another column on 
“An Improved Church Song.” We know of no better place 


| to begin so needed a reform than in the Memorial Church 


of Channing, and we know of no hand who can do more to 
abate the modern nuisance of a church quartette than Mr. 
Wendte’s. 


Topeka, Kan.—The Unitarian Society of Topeka, under 
the fortnightly ministrations of Missionary Powell, is 
slowly gathering the liberal forces of that city. Twenty 
persons have already joined the society, and there is a fair 
prospect of doubling that number in the near future. This 
society has wisely decided to house itself. A committee has 
been formed to canvass the city for funds with which to 
purchase alot and build achurch. We understand that the 
committee of three started the ball with $900, and that 
quite an encouraging sum has already been subscribed. 
Bro. Powell hopes to be able to furnish this brave band a 
year’s preaching without mofiey and without price, during 
the erection of this church building—being assured that the 
A. U. A. will give their help. , 


Tae Curist1an Lire, our English tontemporary and 
exchange, will be sent to any address in the United States, 
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in 1884, weekly, and post free, for one paper dollar. In 
addition to other matters, The Christian Life of 1884 will 
contain 300 brief sketches of eminent men and women who 
adopted Unitarian views of religion. Poets: Milton, Long- 
fellow, etc. Scientists: Newton, Franklin, etc. Philoso- 
phers: Locke, Priestley, etc. Physicians: Cogan, Heberden, 
etc. Scholars: Sir W. Jones, Sir John Bowring, etc. His- 
torians: Prescott, Roscoe, etc. Philanthropists: John 
Pounds, Mary Carpenter, etc. Manufacturers: Wedgwood, 
Sir W. Fairbairn, etc. Judges: Talfourd, Wheaton, etc. 
Theologians: Drs. Taylor, Belsham, etc. Other men of 
mark: translators, statesmen, jurists, preachers, martyrs, 
etc.; “the mfghty dead, who blessed mankind and humanized 
the world.” To every subscriber in America to The Chris- 
tian Life for 1884, a free copy, postpaid, of the prize essay 
(awarded fifty guineas) on “The History of the Origin of 
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tors, in the Norwegian tongue. In Menomonee I hope in 
time to get up astation. If only people had courage and 
dared do something. My hostess there interested me very 
much. She had become liberal by thinking and reading 
Thomas Paine and Ingersoll (always these two as breaking- 
ploughs among my countrymen), but she had fallen into 
doubt of everything, and could not exactly tell whether she 
believed in a personal God or not. She stood longing for 
information, but had difficulty to read English. I spokea 
long time with her, and have recently sent her a letter. 
How she suffered! From that time she got courage enough 
to declare that she did not any longer believe in the old 
dogmas; she was considered a lost sheep. Her friends and 
neighbors looked upon her with shy eyes, her minister sent 
her to Hell, and her sisters besieged her and told that they 
wept for her day and night. Poor woman! that is not so 


the Doctrine of the Trinity in the Christian Church,” will | very easy to turn one’s back to the old dogmas and pro- 


be sent to the subscriber’s address. 


All orders and pay- | claim it. 


I read in Menomonee my new drama, ‘ Children 


ments to be sent to the Rev. R. Spears, 22 Gascoyne Road,|of Hell, and that was a liberation for her and many 


Victoria Park, London, Eng. 


THe Minnesota Mission.—We quote a few striking para- 
graphs from the recent quarterly report of the poet-preacher, 
Kristofer Janson. Describing his visit to Sioux Falls, 
Dakota, he says: 

“The audience was not so large as expected, because there 
was a fair going on at the same time, and it is my experi- 
ence, that it will never do for me to compete with horses, 
dogs or monkeys. One thing happened that possibly will 
be of importance, namely, that some prominent members 


of the small Unitarian congregation out there, which are 


left without a pastor, proposed to me to go out there every 
fourth Sunday and try to get up a mixed American and 
Norwegian congregation, preaching alternately in the 
English and Norwegian languages. 


* * * * * * 
wa 


“We Unitarians do not imagine, I think, how many secret 


from an unknown person who tells me that he is a secretary 
in one of the most narruw Lutheran societies, but he hails 
me enthusiastically and wishes me all success possible. Is 
not that funny? Well, the orthodox church walls are not so 
strong as they seem to be, and in some later generation 
they will give away with a sudden crash. Cumberland is a 
new settlement in the middle of a big pine forest. I was 
quite entranced home upon the mountains in Norway with 
the many glittering lakes round me and the old, half-rotten 
mossy trunks lying hurly burly. I told my host that the 
nature had made a deep impression upon me, and he said, 
‘Well, then, you must write us a song on the melody “ Sweet 
By and By,” singing Cumberland’s praise, and I and my 
children will sing it next time you come.’ I laughed, but 
riding back to Hudson, I sat in the car spinning and spin- 
ning, and before night I had the pleasure to send him 
*‘Cumberland’s National Song.’ I used the occasion to 
put into it some indirect heresy about all the old shadowy 
superstitions that must down and give way for God’s sun- 
shine and fruitful labors. I have printed it in one of the 
Norwegian papers here, and now they sing it in Minneapolis. 
At Hudson I was engaged by the Good Templars lodge as 
a new sign of advertisement for their hall, that was about 
to go out of fashion. I hope the sign proved so attractive 
they will put it up another time. I spoke about our ances- 
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a8 place of our own. * * * * 
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others. My audience was one hundred and sixty, and they 
listened with great attention. They told me they would — 
try to start something there and get me back. The future 
will show it; one does not grow fat on promises. 

* oe * * * 

‘We have moved back to our first love, Harrisen Hall, 
which we get cheaper and which is more central; but we 
have been very much troubled and hampered by not having 
| Our Sundays 
are also very uncomfortable now, because the hall is Pented 
all the week days by a dime museum. I am driven with 
my pulpit away in a corner of the hall surrounded by an 
electric clock and a theatrical stage and many mysterious 
curtains. And you may understand that it is not very 
pleasant for any congregation, though it preaches Unity, to 
share bed with dwarfs and fat women and sword-eaters. 
How long this condition of things will last, God only 


; . . k ” 
Liberals are hidden in the orthodox pews. I have a letter | nts 


The Blu» Table. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HIsTORY OF PRUSSIA TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By 


Herbert Tuttle. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. pp. Xv., 
498. $2.25. 


CHARACTERISTICS. Sketches and Essays. By A. P. Russell. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. pp. 362. $2.00. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. By John Fiske. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. pp. 379. $2.00. 


THe SurRGEON’s Stories: Times OF CHARLES XII. By Z. Topelius. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 12mo. pp. 349. $1.25. 


Cumyock’s ScHooL SPEAKER. Chicago: Jansen, & Co. 
12mo. pp. 303. $1.00. 


Tue SEORET OF THE East, or The Origin of the Christian Religion, and 
the significance of its rise and decline. By Felix Oswold, M.D., Bos- 
ton: Index Association, 44 Boylston 8t. Crown 8vo. pp. 142. 


ORTHODOXY AND HERESY Iy THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Edward H. Hall. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1883. pp. 238. Price, 
75 cents. 


This book traces the formation, during the first four cen- 
turies, of the principal Christian doctrines relating to the 
nature of Christ and the nature of man, and gives us a de- 
tailed account of the different councils which have decided 
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these dogmas of the church, each council determining 
which of several then-existing doctrines should be cénsid- 
ered the true belief. It then describes briefly and clearly 
the heresies which have arisen and held their own against 
the authority of. these church councils. ‘The book is histor- 
ical rather than argumentative, and lays plainly before us 
the various considerations which governed the Christian 
Fathers in their deliberations and decisions. Mr. Hall 
shows conclusively that Luther was heretical in asserting 
his spiritual freedom and his belief in Justification by 
‘Faith equally with Zwingli, whom he refused to acknowl- 
edge; that Calvin, assuming for himself the infallible judg- 
ment which he denied to the phase and the pope, was no 
less a heretic than -Servetus, whom he burned for disbelief 
in the Trinity—or than Socinius, who taught that Protest- 
antism must rest on the single basis of human reason, and 
yet believed that Christ was a deified man, who should be 
worshiped—or than Priestley, who, in taking the ground 
that the Bible is a divine revelation, and rejecting ecclesi- 
astical interpretations of Bible passages, rejected the 
Trinity and the Atonement, and held that Christ himself 
claimed to be man and nothing more; and so on, even to 
the radical Unitarian of to-day. 


It is undoubtedly true that the so-called Orthodox 
churches do depend on the authority of these councils for 
the dogmas on which they insist. The decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon, for instance, which affirmed that 
Christ was “at once perfect God and perfect man, as divine 
as Deity, as human as humanity,” is still regarded asa 
final word in Orthodox theology. Dr. Shedd in his “His- 
tory of Doctrines” says, “Beyond this, the human mind, it is 
probable, is unable to go in the endeavor to unfold the 
mystery of Christ’s complex person.” Yet this decision 
was only the successful attempt to end the wearisome strife 
concerning the nature of Christ, which had divided previ- 
ous church councils and led each synod to reverse the 
decisions of the one before. The council took the simple 
expedient of uniting both statements'concerning Christ; 
and the Creed of Chalcedon still asserts that “two doctrines, 
each of which excludes the other, and each of which in 
turn had been condemned as heresy, and both of which no 
human mind has ever succeeded in grasping at once, are 
both together true.” Thus, as Gibbon says, “‘the road to 
Paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over 
the abyss by the master-hand of the theological artist. 
During ten centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe 
received her religious opinions from the oracle of the 
Vatican, and the.same doctrine, already varnished with the 


rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into the 
creed of the Reformers.” 


- 


Mr. Hall shows us how this experiment of turning ‘Chris- 
tianity into a creed has been tried over and over again, 
and always in vain—that Christianity indeed is not a ver- 
bal system, but a religion, and that the divine life to which 
it summons the soul is “ not subscription to a verbal belief, 
but the pursuit of a truth which is infinite.” He closes 
with these earnest words: “ The function of Protestantism, 
if function it has, is once for all, and with pride, to ac- 
cept this diversity of faith as its essential characteristic; to 
forget the words orthodox and heretic; to devote itself 
henceforth to the moral elevation of humanity, and to 
growth into an ever larger and diviner truth.” 


. 


~~” 


It is sometimes difficult for us to realize or understand 
the anxieties and perplexities of those who are still seeking 
the solution of the,problem as to how far Christianity is 
dependent on the dogmas of the church, and perhaps in the 
message’ it may bring to such minds lies the essential value 
of the book. Certainly we know of no other which pre- 
sents these points so clearly and directly with so little ex- 


traneous matter. E. E. MM. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. American Statesman 
Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


While the problem of foreign immigration on its dan- 
gerous side, is vexing our people, we are likely to forget 
that this coming of our sturdier brother from across the 
sea, is an element of strength as well as of weakness. If 
we appreciate the foreigner at all, it is in his contribution 
to greater physical strength, and we are quite willing to let 
kim dig our coal and build:our railroads,.while we stand 
listlessly by and prophesy the death of the Republic asa 
consequence of his being here. But we are not quick to 
recognize the intellectual and moral obligations we are un- 
der to many of these foreigners. 

On no other ground can we account for the ignorance 
prevalent, in regard to the life and services of Albert Gal- 
latin, a man who for half a century held a place in the 
front ranks of American statesmen. é 

Gallatin was born in Geneva, Switzerland, of an ancient 
patrician family, graduated from the Geneva University in 
1779, and in 1780, full of the spirit of those stirring times, 
came to Boston. He engaged at once in the conflict for 
Independence. At the close of the war he became a teacher 
of French in Harvard, and later engaged in farming in 
Pennsylvania. For several years he was the leading spirit 
in that state; was elected to the senate of the United 
States in 1793, but his eligibility was contested because of 
his foreign birth. In 1795, he took his seat in Congress, 
where he worked with Madison and Jefferson for the pro- 


motion of the doctrines of the Republican party of that 
time. 


In 1801 he was made Secretary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson, where he gained a reputation in finance, scarcely 
second to that of Hamilton. He remained at the head of 
the treasury department for twelve years. 

He declined to be Secretary of State under Madison, and 
to him was due the Treaty of Ghent, he being the chief ne- 
gotiator on the American side. For seven years he was 
Minister to France. In 1817 he was sent on a mission to 
Holland, and twice later on extraordinary missions to Eng 
land. He labored for the independence of Greece. For 
two years he was engaged on behalf of the United States 
on the Northeast boundary question, and took an active 
part in the Oregon controversy. 

He favored the United States Bank and labored vigor- 
ously for Free Trade. s 

In the fields of science and literature he was an active 
worker. At the time of his death he was President of the 
New York Historical Society, and also President of the 
American Ethnological Society, which he was instrumental 
in organizing. 

He wrote extensively on finance and other topies which 
interested him in his political career. He also gave to the 
world the results of his extensive study of the Indians and 
their language. | 

His story, remarkable as it is, is well told by Mr. 5S 


ens, 
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and his career from the time he landed, an adventurous 
youth on a foreign shore, until he died, a respected citizen 
of the Republic at the age of 80, is well worth the study of 


Americans, to-day. E. ©. J. 


1. VOICES FOR THE SPEFCHLESS. By Abraham Firth, Secretary of 


the American Humane Association. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 75 cents. 


2, POEMS FOR CHILDREN. By Celia Thaxter, with illustrations by Miss 
A. G. Plympton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
3. THE Bay OF SEVEN ISLANDS, and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf 


Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. 8. Price 
$1.00. 


4. MICHAEL ANGELO. A Dramatic Poem. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 


fellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4to. Lllustrated. pp. 
184. $7.50. 


5. EMERSON’s COMPLETE WORKS. Volume I to VIII. Riverside a 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price per volume, $1.75. 


What an armful of attractive books for the holiday 
market from the fertile press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.! 

No. 1 is a collection of prose and verse from the world’s 
best thinkers. It is a book that every child should own 
and read. It can not fail to awaken a sympathetic relation 
between him and the lower life and make him responsive 
to the claims it has upon him. The book deserves a wide 
circulation, if thereby it “may stand between an animal 
and woe.” 

No. 2 is a pretty tribute to the little ones from one who 
understands and loves child-life. A tastefully bound and 
prettily illustrated volume Of poems full of rhythm and 
imagery. 

No. 3 comes like a welcome letter from a familiar friend 
to the many friends of our serene poet of faith. It will add 
nothing to the fame that is already secure but it will sus- 
tain it. Sixorseven of the poems are clearly those of 
faith, three or four memorial; several are redolent with 
autobiographical matter, while the old fire of patriotism 
blazes up in “Our Country.” This is a much safer Christmas 
gift than many of the more gaudy volumes that will crowd 
it out. | 

No. 4 must not be classed with Holiday books, for both 
the matter and the form are of a classic mold that takes 
the book out of this ephemeral class. Everything but the 
binding has lasting qualities. This, while unique and 
picturesque, lacks both the dignity and the convenience that 
the book deserves. The poem has the characteristics of 
Longfellow’s highest art and the illustrations are excep- 
tionally fine. We know not where to look for a more ele- 
gant book among American publications. 

But in No. 5 we have the books that cheapen all other 
books. Happy is the man or woman who has a friend wise 
enough and rich erfough to present him on Christmas day 
with these volumes, so elegant in their simplicity, the 
covers as free of gold foil and trivial decorations as is the 
text of idle words. We need only to commend the work- 
manship of this dignified edition in this place, for the 
pages of Uniry from January to December testify to our 
appreciation of and indebtedness to the writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the one American, perhaps, to whom it has 
been given to contribute texts to the Bible of the ages. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. By Giles B. Stebbins. Third 


Edition. Detroit, Mich.: Thorndike Nourse. 1883. Paper. pp. 
192. Price, 60 cents. 


In order to rightly understand the tariff question, one 
needs to study carefully both sides. Works favoring free 
trade are numerous, and there are also many volumes ad- 
vocating protéction; but a “ condensed manual” has been 


ee 


wanting. The author declares it his purpose “to present 
the leading principles and facts on this great question in 
such compaas as to be readable and useful in the homes of 
the people, in libraries, and as a help in discussions.” 

A large portion of the work is given to a statement of 
the facts in the commercial history of the United States. 
The conclusions drawn from the facts are frequently erro- 
neous, the events being due to other causes than protec- 
tion; but the facts are fairly stated, so the reader may 
draw his*own conclusions. The so-called fallacies of the 
free traders are briefly “ answered,” though the “ answer” 
seldom amounts toa refutation. The subject of wages is 
treated at length, as that is considered the stronghold of the 
protectionists. 

If one believes in protection, and is in search of argu- 
ments to sustain his position, this is just the book he needs; 
if he believes in free trade, he will here find, clearly stated, 
the doctrine which he must oppose; but if he is undecided, 
and in search of the truth, he should have the Manual, and 
with it a good work advocating free trade. C. H. E. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN. STORIES FROM ARIOsTO. By H. C. Holloway- 
Calthrop. Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The great Emperor Charlemagne, who reigned in Paris 
some eleven hundred years ago, and whose territory ex- 
tended over the whole of France and a large part of Ger- 
many, spent the greater part of his life,so say the legends, 
in fighting against the Saracens. They had firmly established 
their dominion in Spain and Portugal and were trying, 
‘under their great African leader King Agramant, to conquer 
France. A large number of the bravest knights of Chris- 
tendom, were called Paladins, and foremost among these 
allies of Charlemagne was Count Roland, his nephew.. 
These chronicles relate the wonderful exploits of these two 
companies of warriors, and their famous deeds of chivalry 
during the terrible battles fought between France and 
Spain; how the Saracens won the Battle of the nees 
and held‘their position in France for several m being 


driven out only after the fiercest fighting at the siege of 
Paris. 


These stories are woven from old legends existing since 
that time, and give the reader, besides the warlike deeds of 
those great battles, a history of-the adventures of knight- 
errantry which fired the souls of the noblemen of those 
days; of the evil enchantments they valiantly fought and 
overcame, and the magical devices by which they believed 
themselves aided. They are written for children, and there 
is necessarily much omission and alteration from the 
original narrative. Each story follows the adventures of 
its own leading warrior, yet the incidents in one cross and 
recross those in another. This intricate network is borne 
breezily onward by its smooth and rapid narration, and is 
enlivened by frequent modernizing touches from the author, 
bringing the scenes described more on a level with the mind 
of the young reader of to-day. 

While it is true that the appetite for excitement in story 
reading may be considered ag receiving too great a stim- 
ulus in this book, it is also true that there is in its pages & 
vigor of action, an under-current of honor and integrity 
according to the standard of the time, and a self-consecra- 
tion to the work in hand, which hold a strong part in all 


the incidents and will be felt for good in the thought of the 
reader. E. T. L. 
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TREASURES NEW AND OLD. Collected and edited by Alice L. Williams. 

Sold by The Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. $6.00. 

We have never been more forcibly impressed with the 
wealth of English literature than we were when we 
looked through the selections contained in the above named 
volume. We venture the assertion that there could not be 
gleaned from the combined literature of the world, exclud- 
ing the English, such a collection as the one under review. 
The book in its present form is the outgrowth of one pri- 
vately printed last season by the compiler for distribution 
among her friends, who so thoroughly enjoyed the book 
that there arose from the recipients an earnest desire that 
it be published regularly for sale. The first volume was 
the result of a life-time’s study of the best our language 
affords, by a pure-minded, intelligent woman, gifted with 
rare insight to discern the beautiful, the true and the good, 
and well has she performed her task. There is not a single 
selection in the book which will not tend to make the world 


better for its having been written, and the volume as a 
whole contains so many gems that we feel, take it all in all, | 
it is the best of its kind that has come under our notice. | 

There are several original paragraphs in the work, and | 
some which we do not remember having seen elsewhere. 
The ballad on page 32, by Robert Collyer, is one which we | 
had never seen before, and do not know when written, nor | 
where first published; but nothing so good in its way has 
fallen under our notice since Wordsworth. The gems in 
the book adorn it, but the publishers have also done their 
part. We presume the public taste demands it, but to our 
notion a little less gilding would be more in harmony with 


the matter. JAMES COLEGROVE. 
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THE MATE OF THE DayYLicuT. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The Mate of the Daylight takes its name from the first 
of the eight short stories that make up the book. These 
stories are written with such easy grace and remarkable 
naturalness that the reading of them is a very fascinating | 
pastime. Nor do they belong to that class of light litera-. 
ture which merely serves to while away an idle bour and 
is then forgotten; but mingled with the absorbing interest 
of the story and the unrestrained felicity of expression is 
an unconscious strength that is as exhilarating as the tonic 
influence of the sea-breeze itself. In the third story,—‘ A 
New Parishioner,”—the author speaks of “pleasures that 
are like the pasturage sheep find near the sea; like those 


citizens of European birth. 


delicious nibbles close to the rocks, which have a flavor 
that no inland field can give to its plentiful grass blades.” | 
It is just this kind of pleasure that this book gives to the 
reader. 

The people whose doings are recorded in these stories 
are so life-like, and their characteristics are so strongly 
stamped upon them, that they make more than a passing 
impression on the mind—im pressions that return again and 
again in the most unexpected and welcome ways. Bright, 
Saucy Susan Ryder, with her unfaltering confidence in the 
capabilities of her apparently shiftless lover; shrewd, sen- 
sible Lydia Dunn, whose powers of intuition are superior 
to the amassed knowledge and experience of the entire vil- 
lage; dreamy, impractical Warren Price, whom Genius had 
indelibly marked 'as her own; all these are acquaintances 
we gladly make and whém we will not soon forget. 


D. E. 


THE SPELL-BOUND FIppLEeR. A Norse Romance. By Kristofer Janson. 


Translated by Auber Forestier. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. pp. 
161. Price $1.00. 


This new edition of Janson’s “Spell-bound Fiddler” 
ought to meet with a reception warmer even than was ac- 
corded to its first appearance. It is a tender, sympathetic 
story, founded on the life of Torgin, a musical wonder of 
Norway, and is told with the directness and simplicity 
which characterize the tales of Norwegian and German 
peasant life with which we have become familiar through 
the writings of Bjornson, Auerbach and Fritz Reuter. 
The introduction by Prof. Anderson occupies more than 
one-third of the book and includes, with an account of the 
real Torgin, various anecdotes from the eventful life of Ole 
Bull, who befriended him, and who reappears in the story 
itself. A note from the translator tells us alittle of the life 
of the author since the first publication of the book, and of 
the noble work to which he is devoting himself here in 
America. It is hoped that the book will meet with a large 
sale, not only because it is a thoroughly healthy story 
instinct with humanity, but also because it draws the native 
American into a closer fellowship with his numerous fellow- 


E. E. M. 


GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER Hit BaTTLe. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by H. W. McVicker. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, from 8S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. pp. 32. $2. 


This is a sterling poem in a most undignified setting. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes must be more genial even than the 
genial man we,take him to be, if he does not feel like prose- 
cuting the man who under the pretense of illustrating his 
heroic ballad, “‘Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill,” has 
introduced these inane figures with such utterly meaning- 
less faces. That the book is intended for children, and that 
the coloring in the main is bright and successful, only 
aggravate the sin; for to debauch the child with poor art is 
akin to demoralizing its mind with poor literature. The 


impressions which the pictures will leave on the mind of the 


child are quite different from those the poem would leave 
if released from the distractions of this volume. It is a 
good representative of a poor class of books which will 
filch too many dollars out of over-generous pocket-books 
during the next two weeks. 


————e 


IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. By Bret Harte. 
Mifflin & Co. 18mo. $1.00. 


An author can not keep to the same standard of excel- 
lence forever. He must improve or he will do the con- 
trary. Bret Harte has attempted a story in the style of 
what he used to give us before he met with the drawback 
called success, and it reads like a clever travesty on his 
style by some writer of the French realistic school. 

Every leading character in the book is repulsive, the 
author’s apparent favorites not less than the others. The 
moral of the book is perhaps that no one is wholly bad, but 
a much more obvious moral seems to be that in the author’s 
opinion every one who is not on the whole a villain is on 
the whole a hypocrite. Bret Harte’s talents and influence 


are both so great that we have a right to expect better 
things from him. | 


Boston: Houghton 


GUENN. By Blanche Willis Howard. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.75. » 


A new novel from the author of “One Summer ” will be 
welcomed and read, whatever the journals may say about 


. 
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it. But “ Guenn” would never have brought Miss Howard | Tune your ear 
her hosts of admirers. There is too much local coloring | To all the wordless music of the stars, 
, aes And to the voice of Nature, and your heart 

.and too little characterization. And at the end the story Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 

breaks off abruptly like the Mill on the Floss, leaving its Turns to the light. ) 

problem unsolved. But after all the book is of a higher A thousand unseen hands ~ | 
order than “One Summer,” and gives promise of better | Reach down to lift you to their peace-crowned heights, 

Ting ' And all the forces of the Firmament 
things to come. The volume is attractive in appearance if Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 
we except the illustrations, which are execrable. To thrust aside half truths and grasp the whole. 


| —Ella Wheeler. 


LEAD, Kinpiy Licut. By John Henry Newman. Illustrated. Boston: | 
Roberts Bros. 1884. Crown 8vo. $1.50. | 
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Tue INWARD DIFFERENCE. — 


An extreme case of the craze of the day for “illustrating” | “ If God 
. ‘ | Told you to-night He'd grant your dearest wish, 

everything the engraver can lay his hands on, regardless of | What would it be? 

consequences. _ | Very instructive are the legends which tell us of fairy 

“Thus the craftsman thinks to grace the rose, | godmothers or fateful powers, who come to mortals with 

Plucks a mould-flower. : offers to give them whatever they may first ask for. The 

For his gold-flower excited mortals have their wish, and spend all their after- 

Uses fine things that efface the rose.” life in unavailing regret. But-does not every day and hour 


offer us such a choice? Is not youth the period when we 
* Lead, Kindly Light,” is too beautiful—we may almost | make irreversible choices for life? There is strong proba- 


say too sacred—to be treated in this way, and almost every | bility that what we seek with all our hearts we shall find, 


picture is an insult to the poem, from the rooster at the top | oe of PRCIIED CONES A WR MAY BOS SonD. See, Home 
of the page on which the whole hymn is printed, to the | xk x * * 
inanely idiotic “ angel faces” at the close. | Everything with which we have to do must produce some 
inward effect,—what sort of effect depends on what we are. 


Man-or-Wak Lire: A Boy's Experience in the United States Navy. | Heart-strings, like harp-strings, give out sounds; and the 
By Chas. Nordhoff. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. For sale by 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. pp. 335. $1250 sounds depend not merely on what touches them, but on 
. *- “9 . . . ae . - 


: _ their own quality and tension. If one suffers and sings 
An admirable gift book for the boy stricken by sea-fever. while another suffers and groans, there must be some 


The book contains much nautical information, and is an|inward difference. If one is influenced for good and 
honest statement of the enjoyments and hardships that | another for ill by the same events, there must be some 


await the “ sailor boy ” in a cruise around the world. It is | inward difference. And,if one touches others for healing 
needless to add that, artistically, it is very attractive. 


« * * * « * 


and another touches them for hurt, one for blessing and 
another for cursing, there must be some inward difference. 
On the sands of the desert, the sun shines and the rain falls, 
but the sands never answer with green blades nor bright 
blossoms; while a few miles away spread the gardens of 
That this book comes in the same series as the author’s | paradise! Is the difference in the sun and the rain?—From 
“Stories from Homer” is enovgh to commend it as admir- | @ Sermon Uy Hee. Charts &, Ames. 


STORIES FROM Livy. By Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, from 8S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. pp. 277. $1.50 


' 


able reading to boys and girls. which if it be of a character | PY Sa 


not to their liking, the fault lies with the boys and girls | Stmp.Le FAIrHFuLNEss.—An element of weakness in many 


and those who have the shaping of their literary tastes, | of our desires for better life and larger usefulness is that 


'we think of great and perhaps impossible attainments, and 
rather than the book. The illustrations by Pienelli, of | overlook the simple things that lie within our reach. No 


which there are sixteen, are after the manner of Flaxman’s | violent, overstrained exertions are necessary to a noble 
designs but greatly inferior to them. 3 life, no superhuman efforts and achievements—nothing but 
every-day duty faithfully done. The i:most of us must be 


—_——-— | 


| samen to live what are regarded as common-place lives, 
‘without attracting the attention of the world or winning 

Che Gxchange “Gab le. the laurels of fame. We must, for the greater part, devote 
. ourselves to the duties that spring out of our ordinary 


business, social and domestic relations. * * * 


There is nothing possible to a human soul greater than 
| 

PROGRESS. 'simple faithfulness. “She hath done what she could” was 
the highest commendation that ever fell from the Master’s 


Let there be many windows to your soul, lips. An angel could do no more. When we are resolving 
That all the glory of the universe _to live more grandly in the future than in the past, it will 
May beautify it—not the narrow pave help us to bring our eyes down from the far-off mountain 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays peaks, where there is nothing for us to do, and look close 
That shine from countless sources. | about our feet, where lie many neglected duties and many 
unimproved opportunities and many possibilities of higher 
Let the light attainment in spirit, in temper, in speech, in heart.—School 

Pour through fair windows, broad as truth itself, Times. 


And high as God. Why should the spirit peer 
Through some priest-curtained orifice, and grope 
Along dim corridors of doubt, when all 

The splendor from unfathomed seas of space 
Might bathe it in the golden waves of Love. 


“The difference of circumstance is merely costume. I 
am tasting the self-same life—its sweetness, its greatness, 
its pain, which I so admire in other men. Do not foolishly 
ask of the inscrutable, obliterated past, what it cannot tell— 
the details of that nature, of that day, called Byron or 
Burke;—but ask it of the enveloping Now; the more 
quaintly you inspect its evanescent beauty, its wonderful 
details, its spiritual causes, its astounding whole,—so much 
the more you master the biography of this hero, and that, 


ee 


Sweep up the débris of decaying faiths, 
Sweep down the cobwebs of worn out beliefs, 
And throw your soul wide open to the light 
Of reason and of knowledge. 
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Be happy in your beautiful Christmas, if you are 
so fortunate as to have many friends and beautiful 


bs . P er agey ee | gifts, but let it make you grow more tender and 
A LARGE AND RESPECTABLE CAUCUS.—A story 18 to | , . ; 
certain political caucus in Maine which was attended by helpful, more industrious and obedient, more 


only two persons, Hannibal Hamlin and one other. Mr. thoughtful of the good deeds that should be the 
Hamlin elected the other man chairman, and proceeded to| fruits of such radiant sunshine. 


transact the business in hand. But the credentials of the; And if vou must suffer the pain of loneliness, or a 
delegates certified that they were elected at “a large and | : 


respectable caucus of the Republicans of , becausé,” as | he.” © oxpression of the bounties of the season, let 
Mr. Hamlin explained to the puzzled chairman, “you are. the Christmas love for God and man yet glow the 
large and I am respectable.”— Woman’s Journal. brighter in your hearts, while you look upon the 


joy of others, and be sure that to suffer and be lone 


Writ Done.—Grace Reformed Church, Easton, Penn.., is not all there will be of it, but that some day 
was recently called upon to curb and pave the street in 


front of its property. As it is not a rich organization, and ser i shall be fruits the more perfect for the long 
could not afford to hire the work done, the members pluck- | ©4T1Y Trains. 

ily did all the job themselves, at night, by torchlight, the Receive heartily such happiness as may be yours, 
pastor himself taking a conspicuous part in the novel scene, | whether it is given you in tiny gleams and sparkles 
which lasted for three nights.—The Sower. | here and there, or in one great abundance. Open 


A man can do what he ought to do; and when he says he — soul to Cougs what there 18 for you, and 
can not. he will not. —Fichte. let it do its work within you, feeling sure it is God- 
given, and therefore meant for good. 
' 


and every hero. Be lord of a day, through wisdom. and 
justice, and you can put up your history books.” —Hmerson, 
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KATE GANNETT WELLS. eg 


Assoctate Edit . . . " 
Mines Cona H. Cuanan, Jamaica Plain, Macs. Christmas is the tenderest day in all the year, 


Mus. E. E. Mangan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. | hecause it has other meanings than that of Santa 
ig Claus. I know some grown up children who always 
It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 


reader in finding ** What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and think of it as a birth, a death, a pray er, a love, and 


in deciding ** What to do’’ toward the making of a true and useful life. a. . 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the ° thanksgiving, and also as many gifts. 


privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things) Years ago, some children went to bed in the nur- 
Sen oe ae rere eee eee sery, all three of them. Their mamma tucked in 
| the bedclothes and “made up the beds” as they 
WHAT CHRISTMAS MAY DO FOR US. | | called it, amidst a great frolic of laughter and 
‘gymnastics; for just as fast as one little boy was 
It must be that Christmas hearts abound this| straightened out, legs down, arms covered and eyes. 
year, as, in response to the call for a Christmas! closed, up would bound another little boy under 
Story to give our readers, unusual readiness met us| the bedclothes, who also had been “straightened 
from many friends. You will be glad to hear again | out;” eyes wide open, mouth full of smiles, arms 
in this number, from a friend whom you remember | and hands, legs and feet turning all sorts of pranks 
well, and from whom you have had so many inter-; under the blankets. Then he would have to be 
esting talks in times past. In a following number) pounded and smoothed and straightened, and by 
you will have another story which could not be) the time he was even and smooth again, another 
given here. May your stockings and Christmas child would be all topsy-turvy under the sheets. It 
trees be supplied in like proportions,—enough and| was great fun, and this Christmas Eve it lasted 
running over, and your hearts with happiness! long, and only ceased when mamma promised to lie 
But did you know that it often is harder to bear| down in the biggest cot with the smallest child. 
happiness rightly than it is to bear pain? It cer-| Soon they slept, and then mamma crept away. 
tainly doesn’t look that way at first. When you; Christmas morning they were to breakfast at their 
are happy it seems as if that was all there is of it. | aunt’s, and for some unknown reason they started to 
appiness comes to give us joysof course. So} go there before daylight; each trying to guess what 
does sunshine come to the flowers and grain in| mamma had meant by saying that the Christmas 
their season, to give them light and warmth. But | would bring them a great gift from God, and that 
that is not all. The light and warmth are to make | on New Year’s day they should have all their little 
them grow, bloom, and ripen. So, happiness is not| presents from friends. As they were singing around 
ours merely that we may be happy, any more than | the piano at their aunt’s, their father entered. 
pain is ours merely that we may be miserable. We| “Have you brought mamma’s pressnt? Where 
often forget this, and stop too long in the mere} is she?” they exclaimed. 
happiness. Both sunshine and rain are given to| “She has left it for you.” 
things that grow, in order that fruits may ripen.| ‘Left it! where’s mamma gone? and to day, 
Happiness and pain come to us for the same reason; | too!” said the youngest boy. 
that by their influence our lives may yield more| ‘She has left you a little Christmas sister, the 
perfect fruit. Christ child, but God has taken your mamma to 
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live with her own mamma again. Think how glad 
grandma must be to have back her little girl, grown 
intoa woman. Grandma, mamma and you have all 


your Christmas gifts.” 


Little Harry climbed up on his’father’s knee and 
laid his cheek against the soft, white beard whisper- 
ing, “I know what you mean. Thatis why mamma 


was so sweet-looking as she played with us last night.’” 


And so after a while they went home with their 
father, and kissed the little baby sister’s fingers 
and toes, and thought how mamma would like to 
kiss them, even if she were with her mother. All 
that day they were very quiet, but not sad; for 
the dear aunt who had always lived with them, told 
them of all the happy ways in which they could 
take care of their Christmas sister: and when they 
went to bed they each prayed their own prayer all | 
to themselves alone. As their mother-aunt looked | 
at them asleep, she knew by their smiles and their 
undried tears of what they had prayed. 

New Year’s came, and they gathered in mamma’s 
room, brought in the baby and opened a little trunk 
which held brown and white paper parcels of all 
sizes, books, toys and knick-knacks, even a cup for 
the baby. Each was marked “from mamma ”’ to 
this or that child or friend. Somehow the presents, 
the baby, mamma, Christmas resolutions and Christ- 
mas thanks were so mixed together that it was 
more comfort to kiss papa and the baby and to be 
petted by the mother-aunt than to do anything else. 
They all went to bed very early that night. 

Three or four years after all thfS\had happened, 
I spent the month of December with these chil- 
dren. We had held many secret and public discus. 
sions about what each one wanted, I had been 
down town shopping with each child; we always 
began looking for fifty-cent presents and we always 
ended by buying ten-cent ones. I lived in such con- 
stant fear that I should tell some one’s secret, that 
I was thankful when the children came to my room 
Christmas morning. 

“ Merry Christmas!” I called to them. Little 
Harry slipped his hand into mine, saying, “ This is 
mamma’s day. Come, breakfast is ready, we must 
not keep her waiting.” 

Wondering, but silent, I went down stairs. As 
soon as breakfast was over, where the baby had 
done all the talking, the older children brought in 
smilax and heliotrope and wove them around their 
mother’s picture, going up and down the short lad- 
der to see if the vine hung just as mamma would like 
to have it. Then they all cuddled close around 
their father—Harry on his knees and the baby in 
the mother-aunt’s arms, while they repeated their 
mother’s favorite hymn. Then the father read 
one of the letters she -had written him about 
the children, and though they had heard it before, 
they asked him to read it over three times, each 
softly repeating its loving words. Then they all 
knelt down with their arms around each other, as 


- the father prayed. Each one looked, when that 


prayer was ended, as if he had made a good reso- 
lution that he meant to keep. 


+ 


ee 


And now the baby began to talk again and no 
one was sorry. By and by-+the bell rang and rang, 
and the children took turns in going to the door. 
as when it was a bicycle, 
| wae too big to be wrapped up, and then how we all 
guessed about the note that came with it. At last 
‘all was ready, and the father and mother-aunt 
called us back into the parlor, where, right under 
the mother’s picture were more presents than I had 
‘ever seen before. ‘There was a suit of clothes for 
the father from the married ladies of the parish, 
and a minister’s gown from the young ladies, and 
the children made him put them all on, though the 
wide sleeves kept catching in the small gifts; there 
‘were two little breastpins for the daughter, who 
had always thought it rather hard that she had not 
even had one; there were skates, and toys, and 
books, and purses which held money; and there 
were presents given 1n mamma’s name to the children, 
and by the children to the fatner. No family of 
boys and girls were ever happier than they, for, as 
Annie, the oldest daughter, said, ‘‘ Mamma was in it, 
and keeps making us grow better each year.” 

So now you see why I love the words, a happy 
Christmas, rather than “ A Merry Christmas.” 


MAMMA’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


“Oh, mamma, will the snow ever come, or the 
brook freeze over, so Robbie and I can go skating? 
I am so tired of this horrid house. It is not so 
pleasant as our dear old home. What was papa 
thinking of when he brought us to this lonesome 
place—and—oh dear—such a Christmas!” 

Mrs. Austin looked up from her work surprised 
at the impatient words of cheerful little Nellie. Her 
thoughts, too, had been far away in the old home, 
with the brown cottage and its cozy comforts. 

It was Christmas eve, cold and cheerless without, 
and the inmates of the poorly built little house, 
situated far out on the bleak Kansas prairies, had 
much ado to keep comfortable. The wind blew as 
it only blows in Kansas and searched for every 
crack and crevice, rioting around in a mad way, as 
if to show its contempt for such a miserable pre- 
tense to keep him out, or the warmth within. Still 
he was not wholly successful, for he had the bright 
fire, and the careful mother to resist his mad pranks. 

It was the first winter the little family were pass- 
ing in their new home, and they had found many 
things to learn, and be patient with. The little 
brown house, with its six rooms, that had been 
called many times “a poky old place,” was now 
sighed for and idealized, as vanished blessings often 
are, until the cottage itself would have looked poor 
and shame-faced, beside its imaginary counterpart. 

“ My little girl remembers that this is Christmas 
Eve,” said Mrs. Austin in reply to Nellie’s impatient 
outburst. “I wonder how she came to think of it.” 

“ Why, mamma, I have been thinking of it all the 
time, but I do not know why you will not talk to us 
about it; does it make you homesick too?” and Nellie 
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looked up with the tears trembling on the long on one side, and Nellie on the other, was soon in 
brown lashes. ithe midst of a very interesting story. An old, old 

“T know it too,’ chimed in Master Rob, “but | story, that has been repeated for eighteen hundred 
Nellie says Santa Claus can’t come away out here,|years; and yet, has never lost its interest. The 
‘cause there isn’t any snow for his sleigh; but he/|story of the babe born in far-away Bethlehem, so 
could just as well come on horseback, don’t you|long ago, how he grew up a tender loving son, 
think so, mamma? I wrote him a letter one day, | brother and friend toall. Of his pure and holy 
and told him we moved away, but Nellie says she | life, soshort, and yet so potential. Of his sad and 
don’t believe he will come anyhow, ’cause you don’t |ignominious death. Roman law could destrey 
want him to, and he never-eould find this old house.” | his body, but it could not destroy the influence of 

It was true, as the children had observed; their | that tender and beautiful soul. ‘“ Peaceon earth, 
mother had avoided talking with them about the | good will to men,” was the new song learned from 
approaching holiday. It was not to be made a_/| his teachings, and the angels of peace and love will 
festive occasion, as in their old home, and dreading | send its echoes down the tong years of the future. 
the disappointment of the children, and fearing| All Nellie’s troubles were forgotten in her inter- 
she would not be able to make them understand | est in the story; even the wind seemed to pause 
why it must be so, she had said nothing about it;| and listen when mamma sang the hymn she and 
hoping from the little intercourse they had with the | her sister Helen sang to their mother when they 
outside world, that the day would pass without their | were little girls, and repeated to them the saluta- 
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knowledge of it. 


Observing little Nellie, however, had noticed that 
mamma did not want to talk about Christmas, and 
looked sroubled when she asked questions in regard 
to it, and with a thoughtfulness unusual in one so 
young, she had said nothing more about it. 

But Nellie and her brother talked it over very 
earnestly, one day when they were alone. Nellie 
said “She almost knew Santa Claus did not know 


where they lived now, and if Aunt Helen should tell | all. ‘Tired little heads leaned on mamma’s shoul- 


him, he couldn’t come any way, because there was der; sleepy little voices murmured 


no snow.” Rob suggested the possibility of his 
coming on horseback. Nellie looked disgusted. 
“Tt was just like a boy to think dear old Santa 
Claus would go riding around the country like a 
cattle drover, when everybody knew he came in the 
beautifulest sleigh, with reindeers and bells.” 

Now Nellie did not exactly believe this herself, 


tion with which they had been taught to greet each 
other on Christmas morning. 


“Teach it to Nellie and me,” said Rob, and so 


the mother did. € think the old clock must have - 
listened too, it kept so still, until the children could 


repeat the words, then noisily rang nine strokes on 
its little bell, as if it had almost forgotten its duty 
to hurry little folks off to bed. 


Christmas Eve had passed very pleasantly, after 


gently the 
angels’ song, and then nestled close to the soft, 


white pillows; little hearts forgot their sorrows. 
The tired mother sat down alone beside the fire, 
and all the sad thoughts she had put aside from 


‘the watchful eyes of her children came trooping to 


bear her company. Her own childhood—her gentle 
mother—her dearly-loved sister—the happy Christ- 


but she tried to, for the purpose of impressing her | mas-tide which no unkind words were allowed to 


brother with her conviction that they need not | mar. 


expect a visit from the genial saint, so beloved of 
children. Heroic little Nell had fought a brave 
fight with homesickness and disappointment; but 
to-night mamma seemed so sad, papa had not come 
home as they expected he would, the dreary wind 
whistled around so shrilly—altogether the poor 
child found it hard to conceal her grief; and alas 
for Nellie’s brave endeavor, Rob, who never could be 
still, at this critical moment let the poker fall on 
her foot, and in the burst of impatience that this 
caused, put came the hasty speech, betraying the 
thoughts she had been striving so hard to conceal. 
No wonder mamma looked up surprised, it was so 
unlike her little girl. 

Thoughtful mamma had no reproof. for her dis- 
appointed little daughter, but set her about some 
light household duty, with the promise that when 
the room was in order and preparations made for 
morning, she would tell them a story, and they 
would sing Christmas hymns. 

The room was quickly arranged, the table drawn 
out and cqvered with a bright-colored cloth not 
used every day, two lamps lighted, the fire replen- 
ished, and mamma with baby Bell in her arms, Rob 


To-night for the first time there was a sepa- 
ration between herself and that sister; not a sepa- 
ration of miles—though many lay between them— 
but an alienation caused by hasty words which both 
were too proud to recall. As the holiday drew near 
with its sacred influences, bringing with it the 
memory of that mother, a yearning to be recon- 
ciled to her sister became stronger than pride, and 
arising she sought for paper and pen, wrote the 
words of their Christmas greeting, and sealing the 
little white missive of peace, directed it to her sister. 
If she had only done it sooner! but she would send 
it inthe morning. How happy she was; this, then, 
was what was making her anticipations of the holi- 
day so sad—and shadowing the hearts of her little 
children; no presents for them on the morrow, but 
she knew if she was happy she could make them 
so. She would teach them that there was a higher 
significance in this festal day, than a mere exchan 
of presents; it should be au exchange of love and 
forbearance, and the recollections clustering around 
it should be those of peace and love. 


The stormy evening was followed by a bright 


morning. Snow had fallen during the night, and 


lay soft and white, as far as the eye could reach, 
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still the same_unbroken, beautiful snow. Nellie 

clapped her hands with delight, and Robi 

wild with excitement. The room was so w 

* breakfast table looked so pretty, and mam 

them with such a happy face, it only wa 

papa should come to make the very nicest Christ- Th 
mas—and sure enough, while they were at break- 

fast, in walked papa. He had been detained in the 

village by the storm, fearing he would lose his way ’ 

on the prairie—and here was, & box from Aunt 

Helen, he believed. 
: Oh, no, papa,” shouted Rob, “it is from Santa . 

Claus, I am sure. I wrote him a letter when we ; Ma 

..moved out here. He did send the presents on , - 
horseback after all. I knew he could, Miss Nellie!’ 

A 

1 


Then there was an eager examination of the con- 
tents of the box. Every one had been remembered; 
but mamma must have had the very nicest present 
of all, she looked so happy. | ‘ 

‘7 guess jt is a diamond ring,” said Nellie. 
“ Oh, pshaw; Nell, girls are always thinking about 
rings. It iga book, is’nt it, mamma? Let me see 
- it,” and Roh held out his hand for the little parcel. 
Mamma it to him. Rob opened it and found 
a little white card, and on it written: “Peace on|.- 
earth, good Will to men. Helen.” He did not un- Attention is called to the list ) 
dérstand why mamma was so glad to get that. of books offered on the opposite 
oe were los jollier; but papa looked as if he page by The Colegrove Book 

Cw . DET ' 

Years have passed since the events of that morn- ; Conny _ _— _ 
ing. The poor little house has given lice to a) the publishers’ retail prices 
more comfortable one, and the prairie does not have been given. But the Com- 8 
present such an semen ee ome ; but Rates _ pany offer all books not cata- 
grown to woman , has never forgotten the firs ‘not 
Christmas passed in her Western 4 The un- mayen oe, SS. 
comfortable house, the wind whistling around it in Giscount of tweaty per ceat. 
dreary cadence; mamma’s sad face; her own disap- .. to individual buyers. Special : 
pointment and the bright morning; the beautiful terms to the trade and to 
snow and the box of presents from Aunt Helen. 
What she or Rob received she had forgotten long ago, 
but mamma’s present she remembered well. First, | 
because it seemed so strange that she should be so 
pleased with that little card; then, as she grew 
older, and its significance dawned upon her, she 
understood that the little card, which mamma put 
away so carefully, was a message-bearer of love |. 
and reconciliation, singing again the angels’ song: 
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“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Anna L. PARKER. 


Lord, what a change one short hour 

Spent in thy presence doth prevail to make; 
We kneel, and all about us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel how weak, we fise how full of power! 
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‘“‘My young friends,” said a wise teacher to his 
pupils, “if God gives you talents, remember not to 
bury them in a napkin. But if he gives you only 
a napkin, don’t think so to flourish it that it will 
seem to be full of talents.” 
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JUVENILE, 


MacDenald (George). 


Alec Forbes of 


Howglen. 12mo. $1.50 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 12mo. 
$1.25 
At the Back of the North Wind. 12mo. 
$1.25 
The Princess and the Goblin. 12mo. 
$1.25 
The Princess and Curdie. 12mo. $1.25 
Molesworth (Mrs.) Tell me a Story. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.25 
Carrots: Just a Little Boy. 16mo. $1.25 
The Cuckoo Clock. 16mo. 1.25 
Grandmother Dear. 16mo. $1.25 
The Tapestry Room. 16mo. $1.25 
A Christmas Child. 16mo. $1.25 
Rosy. 16mo. 
The Adventures of Herr Baby. Globe 
4to. Llustrated. $1.50 
Nordhoff (Charles). Man-of-War Life. 
A new edition. Small 4to. Illustrated. 
$1.50 


Sandford (Mrs. D. P.) Frisk and his 
Flock. Small 4to. Cloth, full gilt, $2.00 


Boards. $1.00 
Pussy Tiptoes’ Family. Small 4to. Cloth, 
full gilt. $2.00 
Boards. $1.00 


Scudder (H. E.) The Bodley Grand- 
children and their Journey in Holland. 
Small 4to., boards. $1.50 


The English Bodley Family. Small 4to., 
boards. 


$1.50 

Stockton (Frank R.) A Jolly Fellowship. 
$1.50 

Stoddard (W. 0.) Dab Kinzer. 12mo. 
$1.00 

The Quartet: Sequel to Dab Kinzer. 
12mo. $1.00 
Saltillo Boys. 12mo. $1.00 


Among the Lakes. 12mo. $1.00 


Verne (Jules). A Journey into the In- 
terior of the Earth. Crown 8vo. $0.65 


The English at the North Pole. 65 
he Ice Desert. 


Five Weeks in a Balloon. 65 
The Mysterious Document. 65 
From the Earth to the Moon. 65 
Round the Moon. 65 
Around the World in 80 Days. 65 
On the Track. 65 
Among the Cannibals. : 65 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. Part I. 
———- Part IT. nn 
A Floating City and the Blockade Run- 
hers. 16mo. $0.80 
A Voyage Round the World. South 
merica, $0.80 
Voyage Round the World. Australia. 
$0.80 


The Mysterious Island. Complete in one 


volume. 8vo. $3.00 
Stories of Adventure. 12mo. $1.50 
The Demon of Cawnpore. 12mo. $1.50 
Tigers and Traitors. 12mo. $1.50 


Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon. 


12mo. $1.50 
The Cryptogram. 12mo, $1.50 
Famous Travels and Travelers. 8vo. 
$3.50 

The Great Navigators. 8vo. $3.50 


The Explorers of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. 8vo. $3.50 
The Underground City. 12mo. $1.50 
The Wreck of the Chancellor. 12mo. 
$1.25 


Zigzag Journeys in the Occident. 
By H. Butterworth. Small 4to. Cloth, 
$2.25. Illuminated covers, $1.75 

Zigzag Journeys in Northern 
Lands. By H. Butterworth. Small 
4to. Cloth. $2.25 
Illuminatec covers. $1.75 


POETRY, 


Aldrich (7. B.) Friar Jerome’s Beauti- 
ful Book, and Other Poems. With illu- 
minated title-page. Bound in vellum. 
18mo. $1.00 

Complete Poems. Holiday Edition. 
Finely illustrated. Limp cloth or illu- 
minated paper, flexible covers,.or cloth 
gilt. 8vo. $5.00 

Full morocco, or tree calf $9.00 

Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. Crown 8vo. 


$1.25 

Arnold (Edwin). Poems. Household 
Edition. Cloth, gilt edges. $2.00 
——Red Line Edition. Net. $0.75 
——Indian Idyls from the Sanskrit of the 
Mahabharata. 12mo. $1.00 
Browning (Robert). Poems and Dramas. 
2 vols. 16mo. $3.00 
Sordello, Strafford, Christmas-Eve, and 
Easter-Day. 16mo. $1.50 
Dramatis Persons. 16mo. 1.50 
Men and Women. 16mo. 1.50 
The Ring and the Book. 2 vols. 16mo. 

: $3.00 

Balaustion’s Adventure. 16mo. $1.50 
Fifine at the Fair, etc. 16mo. $1.50 
Red Cotton Night-Cap Country. 16mo. 
$1.50 


Aristophanes’ Apology. Being the last 
Adventure of Balaustion. 16mo. $1.50 
The Inn Album. 16mo. $1.50 
Pacchiarotto and Other Poems. 16mo. 
$1.50 

Agamemnon, La Saisiaz, Two Poets of 
Croisic, Pauline, and Dramatic Idyls 
(First and Second Series). 16mo. $1.50 

| Jocoseria. A new volume of Poems. 
16mo. $1.00 
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BENT BOOKS Verne (Jules). Browning (Robert). 

REO s| A Voyage Round the World. New Zea-| The foregoing 15 vols. $22.00 
land. $0.80 Half calf, 15 vols. in 14. $40.00 
Adventures of Three Englishmen and; Complete Works. New Edition. 7 vols. 
Form SALES ST Three Russians. $0.80 uniform, crown 8vo. $12.00 
. The Fur Country. Part I. .80 Half calf. : $ 25.00 

The Colegrove Book Co wig tx eins tein (ai onty > os) 
u , “— = Morgan; a California ~ aah Jocoseria, uniform with New Edition 
OVOs of Works. Crown 8vo. $1.00 
; 135 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, Michael Strogoff. 8vo. $2.00 Selected Poems. Réd Line Edition. 
Hector Servadue. 8vo. $2.00 12mo. Net. $0. 75 


Bryant (William C.) Poems. 8vo. $4.00 


Coleridge (Samuel T.) 
Dramatic Works. 4vols. 16mo. $9.00 


Eliot (George). Poetical Works Com- 
plete. Red Line Edition. 12mo. Net. 
$0.75 


Shakespeare. Complete Works. River- 
side Edition. Edited by Richard Grant 


Poetical and 


he ese! 8 vols. Crown 8vo. $7.50 
6 vols. do. $15.00 
‘Works. Parchment Edition. 12 vols. 
16mo. Each, $1.25 
Hudson’s Harvard Shakespeare. 20 
vols; 16mo. $25.00 
10 vols. $20.00 


Very (Jones). Poems. With Memoir by 
W. P. Andrews. 16mo. $1.50 


Whittier (J. G.) The Bay of Seven 
Islands. A new volume of Poems. With 
portrait. 16mo. $1.00 


Wordsworth (William). Poetical Works. 
6 vols. 16mo. Net. $9.00 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 8vo. 
Sheep. Net. $4.25 


Bartlett (John). Familiar Quotations. 


12mo. $3.00 
Shakespeare Phrase-Book. 12mo. 
$3.00 


Cassell’s French-English and Eng- 
lish-French Dictionary. 8vo. 1122 
pp. Net. $1.50 


Encyclopedia of Anecdotes. By 
Kazlitt Aroine. Royal 8vo. $3.75 


Goodholme (T.S.) Domestic Cyclope- 
dia. 8vo. $2.50 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Roy 
8vo. Sheep. Net. $6.50 
Hoyt (J. K.) and Ward, (Anna L.) Cy- 


clopedia of Practical Quotations. 4to. 
Cloth. $5.00 


Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 
12mo. $1.25 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Dic- 
tionary. 4to. Sheep. Net. $10.00 
Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy. lvol. Sheep, $12.00 
Poole (William F.) Index to Periodical 
Literature. Royal 8vo. $15.00 


Skeat (Rev. WalterW.) An Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language. 


8vo. Net $2.50 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 
12mo. 


$1.25 
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LITTLE WOMEN. ‘sTTNITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES LIBER AL BOOKS 


of tracts to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS, 
Edited by members of the 


We have on hand a limited number of 


Faith and Freedom. By Sroprorp 4. 
ayy: Unity Publishing Committee. BROOKE. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 ............. $1.50 
copies of the large 
P 8 ils te ih The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION UNITY OFFICE, ae Se ere ee ene OOS See 


“= ge + of wowes, a rag rg PowER 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, | “O>3™ 44m0, pp. tv. Paper 26cts.; cloth 1,09 
of this book, published at $5.00.~- The 6” 


The Two Consciences, An Essay. By Wr. 
publisher’s price is now $3.50. During the Price, } Tos copies i oo t Including postage. | xtiaMDeENNIs. 12mo. pp. 85. Cloth 


nwee-<ohiall % 
month of December, 1883, we shall sell A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurvs 
them at the unprecedented price of —inow tready :=— P. Stepsins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233........., 1,25 
No. 1. “* Natura RE1icion,”’ By J. Vila Blake. Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. w. 
$2.00 Net. No.2. ** Tae RELIGION of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. WARE. PP- ix, 340 TErETELELELEOLEL ETT Te Tiree 1,50 
( No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH |J ee — Ne, See 
is' price is strictly net. If the book COVENANTS, ETO. oe oe 0. 
’ yong ate r as i] oe senta should be No. 4. “ ApouT PRAYER. ” ES Gaia 6 os 600s 6s becnes cote 6b0ebocmodes acces 1.50 
is to De sent Dy Mal, « : No. 5. “THE Powxr oF THE Bap,” (the Western |Poems. By Minor J. SAVAGE. 18mo. pp 247, 
added for postage. | Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) | Full gilt 


ad gigna de Gas 0h90.0 608 obee sent vepannen 1. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. °c by Learned. |The Minister’s Hand-book:: For Christen. : 
; No.7. “THe GROWTH OF FaiTuH.’’By H. M. Simmons. ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | : 


arranged by Rev. Minot J, SavaGE. New 
Others to follow. Edit , enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... .% 


The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dies. By M.J.Savace. 12mo. > 

HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL] {““™, ? ed a4 

Belief in God. An Examination of Some 

SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 

Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 

tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to SavaGE, to which is added an address by W 

prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. | ’ : 


There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of H. SavaGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 1.0 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- liefs About Man. A Companion Volume 


| | _f* 5 ate. For full particulars apply to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Savaae. 12mo, 
r 2 Rev. A. A. LIveRMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. | pp. 130. Cloth............. cece eee cece scenes 1.00 
i) HE (-——-- 


~— Se arma Pe a a —_| Talks About Jesus. By M. J. Savaae. 

: & N h W ee Oe a, coe, Gye date Sie 1.0 

Chicago & North-Western sea abeenaeat SeaiaaiesSiik kimak 
Reliwey is the AGE. 13m0. pp. 191. CIOER.~ ... 2.2. ccccccces 1.0 

OLD ESTABLISE ED SHORT LINE We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, iLife and Letters of 2. J. Mumiord, 

U ITED STA ES FAST M 

t 


eS ee rrr rrrrrrrr ... 100 
Trade Marke, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, . 
IL ROUTE Canada, Cuba, England, France, , ete. A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 

s the Great Thoroughfare All| and to - oa uce, Germany, etc. We 


have had thirty-five years? ex erience, mons, By Ww. Cc, GANNETT. 18mo, Pp. 106. 

C A GC O Patents obtained through us are io inthe Scr-| Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ................ 1.00 

“NTIFIC AMERICAN. ._ This large and splendid illus- 

nin cit atten on aaeinen temteete oe trated weekly paper,@3.20 a year,shows the Progress Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 
points in Northern nois n- | 1 Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous . 

tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, | circulation. Address MUNN’ & CO., Patent Solici- THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 

Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 


tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 261 B’wa , Ave., Chicago, IIL 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and |NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. ie 185 Wabash Ave., C as 


, Utah, I meen? 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 


— —— 1 
9 
tory, British Columbia, a, Japan, 6¢ 
Zealand, end ail principal points fn the | Lh 
» an Pp po e , 
cy Railroad.) 
NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. ie (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
With its own lines it traverses North- DAE TAA 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
reer. Its 7 ~wobs g A equals ey 
Oo road; their speed is as as 
comifc t and safety will permit; they Pim ~ 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 


4 
the leading railroads of the West and } © % ANS 
a Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them a 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY Lesone— = 


Pre 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 

tion with all other railroads at that city. ° 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 4 ; 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its oe 8 + 

rinci routes, and NORTH-WESTERN . : er. 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS Sy a ||iM/I 8 8 : 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS ——— 


through Gey express Weine. a COINC EAST AND WEST. COING ¢ dhl AnD Gee 
you © velung 4ccom- , Parlor Cars, with Reclin-| Solid Trains o t Day es an 
modations you will bu ak Tickets jj ee a toe Smo Cars. with Re-|man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to = 
p2 Md route AND WI AKE NONE \voiving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and |from St. Louis, via Hannibal, —\ Pe~ St 
" e famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert to dt. 
For rates for ig oe or round trip |ftrom Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council | Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with Rec 
tickets and for full information in re- |pjufts, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-|Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and 
gare to all parts of the West, North and |cenh Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Onl 
orthwest, write to General Passenger ; h change of cars between St. Louis an 
Agent, at Chicago, Il. between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria.| Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets |4)) connections made in Union Depots. It is|Colorado. 
by this Line. LINE. 
VIN HUGHITT, 


Gen. Sup't, ” 2d Vice-Pres. a d Gen. Manag F E i d Railroad in the World for alli Classes of T ravel. 
a e-rres. ap en. er. 


. POPTER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicag®. 
, 4 ae " Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. = od Vice- 
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